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toryism was, in the day of it, excellent sport ; that is, for 
those who did not pay the piper. But it has gone by ; the 
jest has evaporated. An awful seriousness has come on. We 
are getting too earnest for the old-fashioned, ' mummery ; ' and 
Europe, if we mistake not, will before long look over to our 
American gravity, as a mighty cheerful, encouraging, desirable 
frame of mind. 



Art." II. — Cailli£s Travels in Africa. 

Journal d'un Voyage a, Tcmboctou et a Jenne dans VAf- 
rique Centrale, pendant les annies, 1824, 1825, 1826, 
1827, 1828 : Par Rene Caillie. Paris, 1830. 

This work has not been republished among us ; and that 
circumstance, together with the air of imposition which some 
foreign critical authorities have elaborately endeavored to throw 
upon it, is sufficient to explain the comparatively little atten- 
tion which it has hitherto excited in this country. Its unpop- 
ularity, or rather its want of notoriety, appears to us quite un- 
deserved. We consider it not only the production of an 
extraordinary man in his way, — a traveller more illiterate and 
simple, indeed, than even Richard Lander, but yet of an 
energy and perseverance unsurpassed in modern times, — but 
also as the bona fide relation of the only Christian who, for 
centuries, has penetrated the African Continent as far as Tim- 
buctoo, and lived and returned to make an intelligible and 
credible report of his visit. 

As for the narrative of our most worthy countryman Rose, 
alias ' Adams,' — who, excepting the author of the three vol- 
umes before us, and the Englishman, Laing, who reached 
Timbuctoo in 1826, is the only person recently allowed the 
credit of having seen that celebrated place, — we may properly 
take the present occasion to observe that a doubt no longer 
exists in any quarter respecting the real character of his 
fabrication. More than fifteen- years since, an opinion was ex- 
pressed to that effect by this Journal,* and the numerous con- 
siderations which led to it at the same time distinctly declared. 
Our protest might then be considered somewhat hazardous. 

* Volume V. No. XIII. Art 9. 
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' The story,' as the learned Editor of the first London edition 
calls it, ' had come to the knowledge of the Right Honorable 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Major General Sir Wil- 
loughby Gordon, the Right Honorable Sir Joseph Banks, 
other members of the government,' &c. ; and these distinguished 
mvans, after a patient investigation, hesitated not to accredit 
the traveller to the full extent of his demands. Subsequently, 
the reputation of the narrative was confirmed by the first sci- 
entific periodical authorities of England, and it is but two 
years, indeed, since the Quarterly, uniformly the most watch- 
ful guardian of the fame of this motley concoction, has thought 
proper to speak of it in the terms of contempt which it clearly 
deserves. But of this hereafter; — let us meanwhile know 
something of the work before us, and something of its author. 

Rene Caillie is by four years the senior of Richard Lander, 
being nowthirty-two years of age. His native place was Mauz6, 
in the department of the Deux-Sevres. Like his English con- 
temporary, his parents were in humble circumstances, and he 
lost them both during infancy. He was taught writing and 
reading at a charity school, and then put to learn a trade. 
With this he admits he was soon disgusted, ' thanks to the 
reading of travels, which occupied all his spare moments.' 
Robinson Crusoe, which has turned so many young heads be- 
fore Rene's, completed the passion for adventure already kind- 
ling' in his bosom. He borrowed geographies and charts, and 
at length cast his eyes over a map of Africa. He saw the 
word unknown upon it in some places, and vast deserts marked 
out in others. From this moment, he thought of nothing else. 
His games and sports were forgotten, and he passed all his 
Sundays, and his nights, in poring over books of travels, and 
panting for some discovery and glory of his own. At length 
he persuaded his uncle to permit him to gp to sea. He left 
Mauze with a leaner purse than that of the traveller of San- 
tillafia himself, made his way to Rochefort, and went on board 
La Loire, tender to the unfortunate Meduse. Fortunately 
for Caillie, the two vessels did not continue their voyage to- 
gether, and he reached the French settlements at Cape Verd. 
In this vicinity he passed some months, and then went to St. 
Louis, but hearing there of Major Gray's proposed expedi- 
tion, travelled back toward the Gambia. He started on foot, 
in company with two stout guides whom he could not keep 
up with without running, — a large part of the way over burning 

vol. xxxvi. no. 78. 7 
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sands ; and the fatigue, famine and thirst which he endured be- 
fore reaching Goree, proved sufficient, with the advice of some 
friends at that place, to dissuade him from his project of joining 
Major Gray. He now took passage to Guadaloupe, but still 
was restless. He read Mungo Park's Travels, returned to 
France, and before the end of 1818 found himself again at 
St. Louis. Here he met one of Gray's men, who had left the 
expedition to procure certain goods for its use. He offered 
him his services, joined his caravan, left the coast for the in- 
terior in February, 1819, and soon entered the country of the 
Jaloffs and the pastoral Foulahs. 

At one of the beautiful villages of the latter, which Caillie" 
calls a ' paradise,' the caravan having encamped at some dis- 
tance on the plains, a Foulah came out and importuned our 
traveller for a grigri or charm. Caillie' wrote one, and received 
a drink of milk for his fee. But, he adds, — ' I was neverthe- 
less his dupe ; for he had scarcely left me, when I ascertained 
that he had robbed me of a black silk cravat.' 

The troubles which Major Gray met with at the hands of 
the Sheik of Bondou were such as to occasion the remark of 
Caillie, that 'in Africa it is easier. to take a place by thirst 
than by famine.' The expedition mustered over sixty men, and 
yet were completely in the power of. the natives. In Fouta- 
Toro, water was sold them at more than a dollar a bottle, — in 
one instance at ten francs. When, some time after this, Mr. 
Gray was detained a prisoner by a party of Foulahs, M. Par- 
tarrieu, Caillie's patron, took command of the caravan. At 
Adjar, between one and two days' journey from Bakel, that 
gentleman finding himself about to be stopped by the village- 
chief, hit upon the following expedient. He gave the man to 
understand, with an air of mysterious importance, that not hav- 
ing animals enough to carry all his baggage, he wished to 
leave a valuable part of it in his care. The proposal being 
eagerly accepted, the Frenchman had a number of his travel- 
ling boxes filled with stones, carefully fastened, and deposited 
with the chief for safe keeping. He then raised his tents, 
and marched off, in the darkness of night, leaving his fires 
burning, and having already guarded against the suspicion 
which might arise from the cries of the camels at starting, by 
drilling them beforehand to make the same noise at various 
hours of day and night. The description of the flight which 
ensued, until the party arrived at the banks of the Senegal, is 
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one of the most picturesque to be met with even in the African 
books of travels. They had scarcely crossed it, when crowds 
of their Adjar friends were seen on the other shore, armed to 
the teeth, and furious with the deception practised upon the 
chief; but they dared not enter the stream. At Bakel, 
Caillie was taken ill with the fever of the season, and obliged 
to descend the river to St. Louis, whence he returned once 
more to France. 

Still undiscouraged, in 1824 he went back again to the 
Senegal. He applied to the Governor of the French colony 
there, for permission to explore the interior under French 
auspices ; but that gentleman regarded the project as visionary, 
and would go no farther than to furnish him with goods to en- 
able him to pass some time among the Bracknas, a native Ma- 
hometan tribe, for the purpose of learning Arabic in the guise 
of a Moslem. Both the knowledge and the stratagem proved 
of critical service to him on subsequent occasions ; and even 
during his stay with the Bracknas, several amusing instances 
occurred to illustrate the benefit of his new religion. At one 
time, while he was still a little suspected of Christianity, he 
was near starving. He cried out lustily for something to eat, 
and a neighbor, who heard him, ran and informed the king. 
The latter had him introduced to his presence for the second 
time, and having listened to the recitation of a prayer or two, 
graciously ordered one of his slaves to milk a cow for the poor 
pilgrim on the spot. The following singular account is given of 
the females of this region : 

' Beauty among the female Moors consists in extreme embon- 
point: the young girls are forced to drink milk to excess : they 
who are somewhat grown up voluntarily drink an enormous 
quantity of it, but the children are compelled to do so by their 
parents, and frequently by a slave, whose duty is to make them 
swallow their allowance. This slave avails herself of the brief 
authority allowed her over these weak creatures to revenge her- 
self with a sort of cruelty for the tyranny of her masters. I have 
seen these unhappy little girls cry, roll themselves on the ground, 
even eject from their stomachs the milk they had just taken; 
neither their cries nor their sufferings stopped the cruel slave, 
who beat them, pinched them till the blood came, and tormented 
them in a thousand ways to oblige them to swallow the quantity 
of milk she thought proper to give them. If their diet were 
more substantial, such a system might have the most injurious ef- 
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fects, but far from impairing the health of the children, they become 
sensibly stronger and fatter. At the age of twelve years they 
are of an enormous bulk, but at twenty or twenty-two they lose 
much of their embonpoint, and I did not see one woman of that 
age remarkably corpulent. The women of the greatest size are 
considered the most beautiful. The Moors are attached neither 
by personal nor mental charms; on the contrary, what we es- 
teem a capital defect is regarded by them in an opposite light : 
they like their women to have the two incisor teeth of their up- 
per ja~w projecting beyond the mouth ; hence intriguing mothers 
employ all possible means to force the teeth of their daughters to 
take this direction.' — Vol. I. p^ 100. 

But Caillie could not content himself to stay long among 
these people ; and his applications tohis countrymen for means 
to enable him to travel to Timbuctoo still failing of success, he 
visited the English colony at Sierra Leone. An appointment 
worth some fifty francs a month, given him by : Governor 
Campbell, was sufficient at the end of a year or two, to pro- 
cure him the stores most indispensable to his purpose ; and so, 
having made the acquaintance of some Mandingo and Saraco- 
let travelling merchants, he at length left the colony for the 
Rio Nunez on the 22d of March, 1827. On the 19th of the 
next month, he left Kakondy for the interior. At Courouassa, 
a village of no great size, he first came up with and crossed the 
Niger, slowly flowing east-north-east for some miles, and then 
east, with a breadth of about a quarter of a mile, and a depth 
of eight or nine feet. 

At Time, where the first of our traveller's volumes leaves 
him, he was detained several months by an attack of the scur- 
vy, — protected by his disguise, but rather annoyed and ridiculed 
on thevscore of his ignorance of customs and the awkwardness 
of his imitations. He left that place on the 9th of January, 1828, 
and on the 10th of March arrived at Jenne,* a large commer- 
cial city on the banks of the Niger, which he here found run- 
ning to the north-east. The circumference of Jenne is said 
to be two and a half miles ; the walls, badly built of earth, ten 
feet high and fifteen inches thick ; the population eight or ten 
thousand ; the houses mostly of one story, made of sun-dried 
bricks, with terraced roofs, and court-yards adjoining. English 

* The Jinnie of Mr. Jackson, and apparently the Ghinea of Leo. 
Our author adopts the orthography of Park. 
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goods are found in the shops, ia considerable quantities. 
Caillie was once served after dinner with tea in a set of small 
porcelain ; and, what he seems to value still more as a sign of 
growing civilization, — ' I say with pleasure, that in this coun- 
try a pocket handkerchief might be carried without exciting 
ridicule : along the whole route I had traversed, it would have 
been dangerous to use it ! ' 

The intercourse between Jenne and Timbuctoo is carried on 
by vessels made of planks, of fifteen or more tons burthen, and 
navigated by about as many sailors. On the 20th of April he 
reached this celebrated city, so long the object of his search, — 
his description of which will be presently noticed. He left it 
on the 4th of May, having joined a caravan bound for Northern 
Africa by the way of the desert of Sahara. Without detail- 
ing his sufferings, adventures or observations upon this long 
and most laborious and hazardous journey, we shall for the 
present content ourselves with bringing him safely to Fez, which 
he reached on the 12th of August. He was of course not 
very slow in finding his way to his native country. Not long 
afterwards, he was examined by the Geographical Society of 
the metropolis, honored with their annual premium, (the two 
immediate predecessors of which had been awarded to the 
Englishmen Laing and Franklin,) and upon their recommen- 
dation subsequently presented with the Royal Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

As might be expected from an intelligent, honest and en- 
thusiastic traveller, like the one whose career we have thus 
cursorily described, there is a great deal of most amusing and 
curious matter to be found in the Journal ; and not the less so 
that a considerable part of the. territory which he passed over 
has never, before been traversed, — certainly never before re- 
ported upon, — by any European. Caillie is indeed a man of 
more sense than science ; but his consequent simplicity of 
observation is one of the pleasantest recommendations of his 
work, and we may add, — so far at least as the strictly person- 
al narrative is concerned, — not the least valuable. He sup- 
presses little or nothing which he sees or hears, coute qui 
coute, as to his own dignity,- — and no hankering for tawdry or- 
naments of style ever disturbs his recollection or his relation 
of the truth. The reader will smile occasionally at his expense, 
but never distrust his fidelity, and never be displeased with his 
frankness. 
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Passing over all the anecdote and adventure of the first 
volume and half the second, we shall confine our attention 
chiefly to the information given as respecting the celebrated 
City of the Desert, towards which the curiosity of all Christen- 
dom has so long been directed in vain. This part of Caillie's 
work is the more worthy of a careful notice, inasmuch as par- 
ticular attempts have been made in this quarter to undermine 
the authenticity of his whole narrative. 

It may be proper to introduce his statements with a sketch 
of the accounts of the city which have heretofore been relied 
on as authentic. 

Considerable interest was felt in certain sections of the 
civilized world respecting Timbuctoo, for a long time previous 
tb the publication of any definite information, whereby that 
interest might be gratified ; nor was it before the commence- 
ment of the sixteenth century,' that the deficiency could be 
said in any degree to be supplied. At tbis period, a work on 
Africa was written by a Spaniard, named Leo, who has gene- 
rally received the addition of Afrieanus. He travelled in various 
parts of Africa, and resided for some time at Timbuctoo. It 
was then, according to his description, a place of great com- 
mercial importance, and the capital of a flourishing and pow- 
erful kingdom, the king himself living there in a style of 
extraordinary magnificence. The royal palace, and a splendid 
mosque, the principal architectural ornaments of the city, are 
described as built of stone by a Spanish workman. Leo states 
that an extensive trade was carried on, by wealthy merchants 
residing in the city and elsewhere, to Northern Africa by means 
of caravans, and to many other sections of the-continent through 
the port of Kabra [Cabra.] 

Half a century after this publication, Marmol, also a Spaniard, 
was taken captive near the coast and carried into the interior 
of Africa. He gives incidental and indefinite notices of Tim- 
buctoo, but nothing which added much to either its geography 
or history as known to the Europeans. He was told, among 
other things which bear an air of great exaggeration, — though 
his honesty is not generally questioned, — that the king of the 
city, wbich he calls Tombut, went to battle on one occasion 
at the head of several hundred thousand warriors. 

Such, with the exception of some similar accounts gathered 
by the French settlers on the Senegal from Mandingo mer- 
chants, was the amount of the knowledge of this celebrated 
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emporium which reached the learned men of Christendom dur- 
ing the last three centuries. The most important addition made 
to this knowledge in modern times is derived from a work on 
Morocco, Suse and Timbuctoo by Mr. Jackson, an intelligent 
Englishman, who resided in the Barbary States some fifteen 
years, and whose descriptions, though to a considerable extent 
founded on reports of travelling merchants, have been com- 
monly cited as quite faithful and correct. We shall probably 
have occasion to refer to all these works hereafter. But it is time 
to return to Caillie. The traveller's first impressions, on 
corning in sight of the city, we shall give in his own language. 
He says he was at first transported with inexpressible delight, 
but, 

' Recovered from my enthusiasm, I found that the spectacle 
before me did not come up to my expectations ; I had formed an 
entirely different conception of the size and splendor of the 
place. It shows, to the first glance of the approaching traveller, 
nothing but a medley of ill-constructed houses of earth, with 
boundless environs of moving sand, of a color between yellow 
and white, and of exceeding dryness. The sky, at the horizon, 
is of a pale red ; every thing in nature is gloomy ; silence reigns 
supreme ; not the voice of a single bird breaks it for a moment. 
Yet is there something indescribably imposing in the sight of a 
great city thus erected in the heart of the desert, nor can we 
help admiring the enterprise of its founders.' — Vol. II. p. 301. 

We will not stay to remark at length in this place upon 
the extravagant notions which have been cherished of the 
magnificence of the city thus unceremoniously reduced to its 
true proportions ; nor upon the tendency which the very honesty 
of Caillie has had to bring him into ill favor with those fond 
supporters of the ancient theory that even to this time prefer 
the authority of the Arab writer ' of unassailed veracity,' who 
calls it ' the largest city which God ever created.' Caillie says, 
— upon going out to reconnoitre, the morning after his arrival, — 

' I found it neither so large nor so populous as I expected. 
Its commerce is much less considerable than has been believed ; 
nor is there to be seen there, as at Jenne, an immense concourse 
of strangers from all parts of Soudan. I met, in the streets of 
Timbuctoo, only camels from Cabra, laden with goods brought 
down the river, — here and there groups of the inhabitants seated 
on mats and conversing together, — and a large number of Moors 
sleeping in the sunshine before the doors of their own houses. In 
a word, everything was full of the deepest sadness. — Vol. II. pp. 
302, 303. 
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The goods exposed for sale at Timbuctoo are chiefly such 
as are brought in from Jenne, and by the caravans from the 
north. Among them are coral, amber, tobacco, paper, cloths, 
muskets and elephants' teeth. The Moors, who constitute 
the transient part of the population, engage actively in conv- 
merce, and soon get rich, when most of them return to their own 
countries. Those who remain generally occupy the best 
houses in the city. They act as consignees for the merchants 
of the Barbary States, and as consignors for those of Jenne, 
and various other parts of the interior beyond. All the salt 
of the mines of Toudeyni, — two or three days' journey north- 
east of the city, — is also brought hither on the backs of camels. 
Those Moors who pass through Timbuctoo for places farther 
south, generally tarry here some six or eight months. Slaves 
are another article of merchandise, and are not unfrequently 
sent off to Tripoli, Morocco, and other parts of the coast, 
though never with their own consent ; for at Timbuctoo they 
are remarkably well fed and clothed, and but rarely abused. 
' They are obliged,' says Caillie, 'to practise religious ceremo- 
nies.,'— ^meaning Mahometan, no doubt, — ' ce qu'ils font tres- 
exactement.' From the Moors, our traveller, still wearing his 
disguise, received many very gratifying attentions. 

'Being at the mosque, a Moor approached me with a grave 
air, and, without addressing me, put into the pocket of my 
coussabe, a handful of cowries, the money of the country. He 
then retreated so hastily as to allow me no time to thank him. 
I was much surprised by this delicate mode of bestowing alms.' 
Vol, II. p. 311. 

These people of course treated him as an Arab ; and as 
Arabs are constantly visiting the city with almost every cara- 
van, instead of being scrutinized as a curiosity, he was rather 
regarded with especial indulgence, as a fellow believer, wan- 
dering in pursuit of his native land. 

The surrounding territory furnishes no article of importance 
for the use of the city, excepting salt. Not even fire-wood 
can be found nearer than Cabra, from five to eight miles dis- 
tant, on the Niger ; and water is regularly sold in the market. 
All the provisions, including millet, rice, vegetable butter (of 
the butter-tree), honey, pimento, onions, nuts, dried fish, con- 
fections, &c, are supplied by the merchants of Jenne, in 
exchange for the foreign staples and the salt of Timbuctoo. 

About fifty pages of the second volume of Caillie are appro- 
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priated to an account of Timbuctoo, the environs and the 
neighboring natives ; and as he was able to pass but a fortnight 
at the place, we feel disposed to give him credit for something 
more than what the Foreign Review calls a ' meagre account ' of 
the city, such as the city is. His drawings and observations were 
both attended with some difficulty, even in his Arab disguise. 
In sketching the great mosque, of which he has given a fine 
description, he says, — 

I seated myself in front of it, in the street, and wrapped my- 
self in my wide outer garment, doubled over my knees. I held 
in my hand a sheet of white paper, connected with a leaf of the 
Koran ; and when I saw any person approaching me, I concealed 
my sketch under- my cloak, and held up my Koran-leaf as if I 
were studying a prayer. The passers-by, instead of suspecting 
me, regarded me as a devotee, and spoke in high terms of my 
zeal.'— Vol. II. p. 338. 

Even the Moors, when he made inquiries about the city, — 

' Far from answering me, pretended not to hear me, and 
turned aside to address some other person. Unluckily I did not 
possess funds enough to furnish them with presents, and so they 
called me the Meskine (or poor man.) The little information 
which I gathered at Timbuctoo, was communicated through 
my host, Sidi-Abadallah Chebir, and some Kissour negroes, 
who had the complaisance to answer such queries as I proposed to 
them.'— Vol. II. p. 341. 

Of the course of the Niger they knew but little, and cared 
less. The .common opinion was, however, that it went on to 
Haoussa, and poured itself somewhere indefinitely beyond" into 
the Nile, — using the latter, says Caillie, (we are inclined to be- 
lieve improperly,) as a general term. Farther than this, says the 
traveller, — little expecting that his English rival had already 
solved ' la question du grand probleme,'— ' I was never able to 
obtain information.' He adds, that the issue must belong to some 
more fortunate adventurer ;' ' but meanwhile, if I may offer an 
opinion on the course of the river, I am disposed to believe 
that it flows into the Gulf of Benin by several mouths.' 

But we must apologize, perhaps, for endeavoring to commu- 
nicate to our readers a portion of the interest which these 
volumes have inspired in ourselves, — there is a question about 
their authenticity, it would seem. That question we shall 
now discuss, as briefly as may be, — as a question, — and without 
any conjecture respecting the feelings in which, judging from 

vol. xxxvi. — no. 78. 8 
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the mere manner of the argument, it might naturally enough 
be supposed to originate. 

The writer of the same article* which declares that the ' very 
respectable quarto volume ' to which the name of Adams was 
attached, was •' produced for him and from him,' — he being 
unable either to read or write, — by one Mr. Simon Cocke, de- 
clares also that M. Jomard, the highly-esteemed and erudite 
Editor of Caillie, has apparently acted over Simon's part for the 
benefit of the latter. The implication is, — and it is much more 
distinctly expressed in several other instances, — that CaiUie's 
work is a fabrication. ' His readers ought to be on their guard,, 
how far they may feel disposed to take the statements in his 
book as entitled to credit.' ' He would persuade m ' that he 
passed through Central Africa. ' We can scarcely believe that 
Caillie could have heard from him.' These and many similar 
intimations are concluded, at the close of the notice, with the 
Reviewer's declining to ' offer an opinion whether M. Caillie 
did or did not reach Timbuctoo.' 

The first peccadillo in the career of the ' poor man,' as the 
Quarterly calls our traveller, was the route of return which 
he marked out for himself. Having reached Timbuctoo from 
Sierra Leone and the French establishments on the Gambia, he 
says he concluded, that if he should retrace his path back to 
those settlements again, it would give to all such as might be 
disposed to deny him the honor of his discoveries, an oppor- 
tunity of doing it with some apparent reason ; whereas, if he 
returned through the Barbary States, 'the mere mention 
of the point at which he had arrived would reduce the most 
envious to silence.' < What the poor man means by envy, 
and enemies,' the Quarterly cannot comprehend ; and this is 
a matter of no moment for us to explain or excuse, as the irri- 
tation of which expressions of this kind seem to have been 
both the cause and the effect, evidently has but little connex- 
ion with the statements or the arguments of the traveller in 
other respects. ' But it strikes us,' adds the Reviewer, ' that 
to have returned to the very spot from, which he set out' would 
have been the most likely mode of approving the truth of his 
story. We think otherwise, most decidedly ; and we think it 
must strike other reasonable minds, as it did CaiUie's, that, — in- 
dependently of any peculiar disposition among the English, or 
elsewhere, to examine his claims very narrowly, — no proof of 



* London Quarterly Review, No. 84. 
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them at all, to say the least, Would have been admitted in the 
circumstance of his having left Sierra Leone, or Galam, with the 
pretext of visiting Timbuctoo, and after a disappearance of a 
few months, returned into either of those places again with the 
pretext of having accomplished his purpose. On the other 
hand, to enter the continent at the western extremity and 
come out at the northern, would be, and was, alone, an almost 
irrefragable corroboration of his narrative ; and much more 
in case of that continent and that section of it, — considering 
its well known aspect and the character of the established 
modes of communication between its different parts, — than in 
that of any other. The traveller frankly confesses, indeed, — 
and his gratuitous frankness itself is his best recommendation, 
— that when he reached Tangiers, M. Delaporte, the French 
Vice-Consul, said to him < "These accounts are not sufficient; 
you know how many impostors may deceive ns.' ' And no 
wonder,' we add with the Quarterly ; for thus far the trav- 
eller could refer only to himself and his notes. There was no 
extrinsic testimony presented. But it appears to be forgotten, 
that, — whatever Delaporte, or any other conscientious or cau- 
tious person (although a Frenchman) might reasonably say or 
think of the stranger upon the mere strength of his own 
story, — the facts, his arrival, and his identification, were the 
almost sole objects of his route. To these M. Delaporte 
could not forbear testifying, any more than conld the Governor 
of Sierra Leone on the other hand. As to the latter, partic- 
ularly, as single-minded and artless as Gaillifi shows himself, 
rather to his cost, on most occasions, we can hardly help sus- 
pecting, that his negotiations with that gentleman at the Eng- 
lish Colony were carried on much less for their ostensible pur- 
pose, than with the simple view of making himself undeniably 
known and remembered. 

Another objection to Caillie's book, in the Reviewer's mind, 
is, that, although embracing a period of fifteen or sixteen 
months, it was * written from memory.' The traveller does 
not justify this statement. He only mentions, with his usual 
ingenuousness, that his pencil-notes, when he reached Tan- 
giers, were found to be ' tellement fatigues, tellement effacees 
par le temps,' that he was under the necessity of looking them 
over with some considerable care ; and this care, accordingly, 
he did not hesitate to bestow upon them while his memory 
was yet fresh. On the whole, the getting up of the book, — the 
production, as the Quarterly says of the Simon Cocke, — was 
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not precisely what it would have been if the • poor man ' had 
only been keeping a Journal between London and Edinburgh. 
And how rarely has it been so with an African traveller ; 
how impossible that it should be. Not to enlarge on the 
credit heretofore given to the extraordinary mode of concoction 
adopted by the Editor of Adams, Riley's narrative, according 
to his own account, was ' up to the time of his redemption [at 
Mogadore] written entirely from memory, unaided by notes of 
any kind,' Even Park, in drawing up the Journal of his first 
expedition, not only availed himself of the same kind of super- 
visory assistance from Bryan Edwards, which Dr. Hawkesworth 
is said to have rendered in the preparation of Captain Cook's 
' Voyages,' — nay, actually incorporated into his work the whole 
of his friend's account of the expedition, so that to this day the 
ordinary reader cannot distinguish his own composition from 
that of Mr. Edwards, — but this too when the latter had written 
in a great measure on the strength of what Park himself calls 
'oral communications.'* His materials for his Journal, ex- 
clusive of the incorporated part, are described by the best au- 
thority as consisting of ' short notes or memoranda written on 
separate pieces of paper, forming an imperfect journal of his 
proceedings ; ' and ' when these were wanting, he supplied the 
deficiency from his memory.' f We do not expect, by recall- 
ing these facts, to impugn the fame of the dead, but simply to 
defend the living from partial strictures. The only just infer- 
ence, as we conceive, to be drawn from the honest confession of 
Caillie, as of Riley and Park, touches, not the authenticity of 
the work at large, but the accuracy of some of its details. In- 
deed, it furnishes an explanation of such discrepancies, — gen- 
erally quite too trifling for notice, — as are to be found in this 
narrative, so obvious and so sufficient, as altogether to do away 
in our mind the necessity of requiring any other. Its 
reputation ought therefore to stand better with these discre- 
pancies than without them, and such we apprehend to be ac- 
tually the case. A critical authority, of the first rank, has in- 
deed admitted that they are just such as might be expected 
from the manner in which the notes were ostensibly made and 
collected. J 

* See Preface to his first Journal. 

t Memoir of Park, by the Editor of his Second Journal. London : 
1825. 
t Foreign Quarterly Review, No. XI. 1830. 
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Our remarks on the notes might do away the necessity of 
examining the alleged incongruities alluded to, one by one ; but 
to admit that there are such things, without showing to 
some extent what they are, would be doing justice to neither 
of the parties concerned. For one example, then : — ' As to 
the natural histcay of the animal kingdom, in this most prolific 
of all the regions of the world in various kinds of wild animals, 
he never had the luck to encounter one ! ' Nor do we recol- 
lect that Riley, — or even Lander, who was rather more in 
duty bound to hear and see every thing according to formula, 
— ever had the good fortune to be encountered by a wild 
animal of any description, save the hippopotami of the Niger. 
Had poor Caillie consulted popularity with as much shrewd- 
ness as that ' second Psalmanazar,' the scrupulous Mr. Adams, 
(who said that the King of Timbuctoo was the only merchant 
in the city,) he would perhaps have inserted in his Journal, at 
leisure, the famous four tusks, all growing out of the under 
jaw of an elephant twenty feet high, — or peradventure of that 
other truly remarkable wild beast which had ' a hollow in its 
back like a pocket.' * Caillie has at least the merit of forging 
no natural history, and of making no claims in this department 
on his reader's credulity. 'I shall leave behind me,' he 
modestly observes, ' immense discoveries to be made, especial- 
ly in geography and natural history ; what I nave suffered 
ought by no means to discourage future adventurers.' As 
magnanimous as it is true! 

But Caillie practised a deception on his conductors and the 
natives, among whom he travelled. He assumed a Mahom- 
etan garb and air ; carried half of an old Koran about with 
him, and studied the same most devoutly, — in public ; and 
told a story about his having been born of Arabian parents in 
Egypt, taken to France in his infancy, and brought to Senegal 
and emancipated by his master. The Quarterly intimates 
that this deception ought to prejudice the reader against the 
whole narrative of Caillie. The Foreign Review, much more 
charitably, if not reasonably, condescends to make it a ques- 
tion, whether the policy he adopted was on the whole a bet- 
ter one than it would have been to ' boldly confront ' the ad- 
mitted ' perils of his undertaking,' like Denham,Clapperton, and 
Laing ; but decides in favor of the Englishmen. Theirs, clear- 

* Adams's Narrative. 
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ly, was the more dignified course, and for them perhaps the 
most politic ; but the comparison is far from doing justice to 
Caillie's good sense, — which appears to be the only matter 
in question. The English travellers have generally gone under 
the auspices of Government, — well equipped, and often with 
considerable force, — in fact actually ' prepared to act with res- 
olution ' in practice, as well in the theory of the Review. As 
to Denham and Clapperton, for example ; — those enterprising 
gentlemen began their journey at Tripoli, where, as Professor 
Jamieson expresses it,* the Bashaw was • disposed to renew his 
protection to any mission which Britain might send.' Nor could 
any protection have been more efficient ; for ' the influence of 
this petty prince and the terror of his name are almost un- 
bounded in the greatest kingdom of Central Africa.' — ' It is a 
matter of surprise among them, that he has not ere now com- 
pelled all Europe to embrace the Mahometan faith.' — And 
again, ' he could assure the English, that for any but physical 
obstacles, they might travel as safely from Tripoli to Bornou, 
as from Edinburgh to London.' Naturally enough, 'under the 
confidence inspired by these circumstances,' Government pre- 
pared another expedition, ' and without difficulty procured a 
fresh band of adventurers who undertook to brave all its perils,' 
of course in that capacity of Englishmen and Christians, 
which, under the circumstances, constituted their whole secu- 
rity. Little need of subterfuge, indeed, had a party which, 
leaving the coast with such auspices, began their journey 
from Mourzouk through the Desert with a travelling force of 
two hundred and ten mounted Arabs, beside the English, and 
to say nothing of their being escorted out of that large city 'by 
nearly every inhabitant who could muster a horse.' Now, 
Cailli6, we venture to presume, would have considered the 
company of this caravan, and perhaps the Bashaw's favor, or 
even the authority of his own Government, quite equivalent to 
the leaves of the old Koran. 

As it was, — without retinue, without arms, without even a 
beast of burden, and without authority or security of any kind 
from any source, — he was about to traverse a vast territory, in- 
habited by those wild wandering tribes of Moors who, in Park's 
time, had never seen a white man before his arrival ar Benown, 
but were taught ' to regard the Christian name with incon- 

* Discovery and Adventure in Africa. 
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ceivable abhorrence, and to consider it as lawful to murder a 
European as to kill a dog.' ' The melancholy fate of Major 
Houghton,' adds that traveller, ' and the treatment I experi- 
enced during my confinement among them, will, I trust, serve 
as a warning to future travellers to avoid this district,' — which 
Caillie could not do, for reasons already stated. Elsewhere 
Park describes these Moors as ' the most bigoted and intol- 
erant of all the nations on the earth ; ' and as combining a blind 
negro superstition with the treachery and cruelty of the 
Arabs. Now the question is, was it best for Caillie to encoun- 
ter these people, — setting aside the less ferocious negro Mahom- 
etans in other sections, — as a Christian or as one of their own 
sect ; and it must be considered at least a fair occasion for an 
honest doubt, even though the^alternative adopted in the pres- 
ent case were not deemed to be altogether justified beyond a 
controversy by the fate of Houghton and the testimony of 
Park. Riley's book, if Caillie ever saw it, would hardly ope- 
rate against his resolution. As for the last victim, Major Laing, 
the unhappy termination of his career was of course unknown 
to him when he formed it. 

After all, does not the experience of Caillie justify his rea- 
soning in the most conclusive manner? We think it does. 
We think no one can follow him in his narrative, without being 
struck with the benefits which resulted from his good judgment 
in this matter. Not only was he permitted to traverse the 
country of the most bigoted Mahometans in the world, 
whose hands were yet red with the blood of his predeces- 
sors, but entertained, caressed, furnished with the most favor- 
able opportunities of observation, and, especially during his long 
illness at Tim6, (which, under other circumstances, must have 
been fatal to him,) secured against want and harm, ' a couvert 
sous 1'egide de Mahomet.'* At Jenne he paid offhis faithful old 
guide, Kaimou, with a pair of scissors, three sheets of paper, 
and other small matters, amounting to the total value of Jive 
francs. ' The old man,' he adds, ' had furnished a part of 
my subsistence on the journey ; and I had made bim trifling 
presents of damaged cloth, now and then : J think it is not 
easy to traverse Africa at a cheaper reckoning.' We think 
so too. 

* Vol. II. p. 5. ' Enfin je me trouvais assez bien avec ces bonnes 
gens,' &c. p. 7. 
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One word on the matter of stratagem, as it bears upon- 
authenticity. Could the Quarterly be ignorant that every 
traveller in Africa, English or otherwise, has thought proper 
to resort to it ? Park played the hypocrite so far on one 
occasion, as to get his livelihood for a long time by writing 
saphies. Hornemann, who was sent out by the African As- 
sociation of London on the recommendation of Professor BTu- 
menbach and the endorsement of Sir Joseph Banks, studied 
Arabic for the express purpose of supporting the character of 
an Arabic Moslem, ' under which he hoped to escape the ef- 
fects of that ferocious bigotiy, which had opposed, so fatal a 
bar to the progress of his predecessors ; ' * and it is well known 
that a little beyond Siwah, his disguise, and the particularly 
zealous Mahometanism with which he confronted his bigoted 
pursuers, were, in a most fearful emergency, the means of pre- 
serving his life. Roentgen took precisely the same course. 
The game which Major Denham had the good sense to prac- 
tise on the silly old Sheik of Kouka was by no means equally 
indispensable, though perhaps not much more of a crime. 

Caillie has in fine but followed the advice of Beaver, the 
intrepid and experienced conductor of die ill-fated Bulama 
expedition, who gives, in his African Memoranda,! 'the 
requisites in a European who intends exploring the interior of 
Africa with much probability of success.' These are, he says, 
' a complexion not differing much from that of a Moor, and a 
residence of from three to four years on the northern part of 
Africa, between Morocco, Tangier, &c, which would give 
a tolerable knowledge of the language, commerce and man- 
ners of these people. The Mandingo language should also be 
acquired, especially by those who explore from the west. 
Thus qualified, one might always pass for a Moor ! ' These 
precautions, adds Beaver, if attended to, ' may hereafter be of 
use to some person who may wish to make discoveries in that 
quarter.' So the able Editor of the second Journal of Park 
suggests, that if the practice of sending out single individuals 
to traverse Africa be continued, it would perhaps be better 
' to employ Mahometan travellers.' Mr. Jackson lays more 
stress on the necessity of a disguise than all the others. And 
yet Caillie is reproached for not following the example of 
Park, Houghton, and Major Laing ! 

But again : — ' The poor man,' our unfortunate Frenchman, 

* Jamieson's ' Discovery and Adventure in Africa.' 
i London : 1805. 
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speaks of Cabra (near Timbuctoo) as being situated on one of 
two divisions of the Niger, at a distance of three miles from 
its port : — The Quarterly thinks Major Laing ' will tell us ' that 
it was built ' on the very banks of the great river Niger or Jo- 
liba '. ' Caillie uses the common term canal, in speaking of the 
narrow stream between the town and the port : — his Reviewer 
considers it very singular, ' if he means an artificial one ' in the 
centre of Africa. The traveller says, the little port of Cabra 
is ' very dirty and full of mud : ' — Major Laing is cited against 
him, who calls Cabra ' a neat town.' Precious criticisms 
these, in good sooth ! But let us not withhold the conclu- 
sion : — We are not sure, however, whether by the port M. 
Caillie may not mean only the harbor, for he says in another 
place, ' I went to take a view of the interior of the village. 
The streets are narrow but neat ! ' Such nonsense, with due 
deference be it spoken, unravels itself in the handling. 

Caillie received certain information respecting the fate of 
Laing, from a person who passed himself off as the host of that 
gentleman during his stay at Timbuctoo ; and he simply 
enough retails the whole of this information for the truth. 
This, too, leads his Reviewer ' to suspect strongly M. Caillie's 
accuracy in general,' though it only shows, we conceive, that, 
like all other travellers, the ' poor man ' was occasionally 
liable to mistake a rumor,— which, however, he states as a ru- 
mor, — for a fact.* 

Caillie says that the government of Timbuctoo is hereditary ; 
but in another connexion, that 'there is no regular government/ 
the king ruling like a father among children, &c. : — and 
thereupon he is pronounced ' strangely confused in all his 
statements ; ' and the Reviewer brings against him a servant 
of the late Mr. Tyrwhit, who is said to have been at Timbuc- 
too, and to report that the government of the city is adminis- 
tered by four persons. This is not the only instance in which 
Caillie's statements are made to yield, as a matter of course, 
to the statements of any body else. For example, he estimates 
the population of Timbuctoo at ten or twelve thousand ; but 
an Arab author, says the Reviewer, observes, ' it is the largest 

* The Landers met at Layaba a character, named Ducoo, very like 
this communicative host. ' The priest,' says the Journal for Oct. 2d, 
1830, ' boasts an acquaintance with the late unfortunate Major Lamp, 
and affirms that he was near the spot at the time of that gentleman's 
death,' &c. 
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city that God has ever created,' — and that decades the matter 
at once. As to the confusion between Caillie's own state- 
ments, we confess ourselves unable to perceive what is meant by 
the charge ; the ' irregularity ' of the government being clear- 
ly explained in the context as nothing more or less than what, 
is almost universal among the African governments, hereditary 
or otherwise. Untrammelled by constitutions and codes, 
the sovereign's mode of ruling depends upon his personal 
temperament and talent, and upon the general character of his 
people. The succession is tolerably well settled ; the admin- 
istration is a matter of accident.* As for the Timbuctoo man, 
— prince, governor, or whatever one may choose to call him, 
— we should add that Caillie says he is black. But ' being 
a Foulah or Fellata,' adds the Reviewer, ' he was probably as 
white or nearly so as M. Caillie himself.' This may pass bet- 
ter, perhaps, as a compliment than as a criticism. Lander 
expressly states, that ' these people [the Falatahs] are either of 
a swarthy complexion, or black as soot.' 

The account of Timbuctoo, given by our traveller, who 
tarried there fourteen days, is complained of as meagre, and so 
indeed we confess it is. We were somewhat disappointed 
ourselves in this matter, especially on recalling to mind the 
monstrously extravagant descriptions of the city which have 
formerly been received with implicit if not unsatisfied credulity. 
But this is surely no fault of Caillie's. ' Omne ignotum pro mag- 
nifico,' has always been the way of the world ; and the Moors 
and Arabs, from whom these accounts have been almost exclu- 
sively obtained, are as much as any other people disposed to 
make a good story from a small stock, particularly when they 
give information to Christians, and in cases which involve 
their own interest or pride. Few travellers, indeed, have there 
been upon most parts of the African continent, who might not 
confess with as much honesty as the Landers j — ' They [the 
people and kings of Boossa and its adjoining state] have 
played with us as if we were great dolls; we have been driven 
about like shuttle-cocks ; we have been to them first a gazing- 
stock, and are now no doubt their laughing-stock, perhaps 
their mockery ; we have been their admiration, — their buffoons,, 
— their wonder and scorn, — a by-word and a jest,' &c. 

* So Richard Lander says of Rabba, — ' the regal power is despotic,, 
though exercised with mildness, and the succession hereditary.' 
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The principal inconsistencies in Caillie's account of Tim~ 
buctoo, itself, are described as follows. 

1. The city is said to be without walls : to which it is suffi- 
cient to add, in the language of the Foreign Review, that ' it 
never had any.' Mr. Jackson says it is without walls, and so 
does the immaculate Simon Cocke himself. 

2. 'The amount of population, as stated by M. Caillie, 
militates against all our notions,' &c: and Walckenaer is cited, 
who gives the city one hundred thousand inhabitants ; and then 
the Arab wise man, who thinks it ' the largest city which God 
has ever created.' The authorities are well coupled, and nodoubt 
the latter is the ancestor, not only of the former, but of along line 
of descendants of much the same character. So, Sidi Hamet 
told Riley it was six times as large as Swearah, (which contained 
about thirty-six thousand inhabitants ;) — as also that the king 
wore red slippers, and his courtiers white breeches. But to be 
serious, — what recent authentic accounts are there, which mili- 
tate with Caillie's? Mr. Gray Jackson, says the Foreign Re- 
view, does not allow more than fifty thousand, ' which other 
and more modern estimates reduce to much less,' — and this 
too, was an estimate formed from hearsay information, which 
also made the circumference twelve miles, that is, the area nine 
times as much as the estimate of Caillie. M. Graberg de Hem- 
so, who was the first to expose the imposture of ' Adams,'— - 
and who, as the Swedish Consul at Tripoli, has enjoyed the 
most favorable opportunity of collecting facts in the premises, 
as well as correcting falsehoods, — was told by a merchant 
Sheik of Cadamis, who had performed several journeys to 
Timbuctoo, and had repeatedly resided there for a year at one 
time, that the place was certainly not more populous than 
Tripoli. M. Hemso suggests that this estimate might be ex- 
clusive of the transitory population, which was greatest during 
the season when the caravans arrived ; but that suggestion 
hardly consists with the merchant's plain statement, although 
a similar remark might be made of Caillie's estimate with ap- 
parent propriety. He expressly states that he saw but little 
commerce going on in the city ; and the fair inference is, that 
he either saw the population in its minimum state, or that the 
trade and importance of the place have materially declined 
within some fifteen or twenty years. Probably both supposi- 
tions are correct; and indeed the latter circumstance seems to 
admit of but little doubt. Even the learned editor of Adams's 
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narrative admits that Timbuctoo has become ' a mere tributa- 
ry dependency of a kingdom, Which does not appear to have 
been known to Leo even by name.' 

The authority of Major Laing would of course be highly 
satisfactory, had any documents of his touching this point 
come to our hands. The Quarterly very indefinitely says, 
that ' he found it [Timbuctoo] to answer all the expectations 
he had formed of it, .except as to its size, which he states to 
be four miles in circumference;' ' a space,' adds the Reviewer, 
' which, if fully built upon, might very well contain the number 
that has usually been assigned to Timbuctoo.' Caillie says 
the circumference may be three miles ; so that the truth may 
be supposed to lie between the two travellers. And this is 
being accurate enough for an African city. ' Take a heap of 
cabins in your hand,' said a Moor who wished to give an idea 
of the place to M. Lesseps, the French Consul-General at 
Tunis, ' cast them into the air, let them fall upon the ground, — 
and you will see Timbuctoo.' * 

As to the Reviewer's method of occupying the ground of 
Timbuctoo in such a manner as to make it contain the de- 
sired number at which he commences his calculation, we must 
be permitted to say that it appears to us only a handsome way 
of giving up his point, and it need not therefore be pressed. 
It is well known, that not the ground of one African city in 
fifty is any thing like ' fully built upon ; ' and even if it were 
built upon; with such one-floored huts, with ample courts, as not 
only Timbuctoo but most other places of Central Africa 
are known to consist of, — as perhaps it is, — the estimate 
which makes it, with all its caravan population, equal to 
Tripoli, must be considered abundantly liberal. Caillie makes 
the city of Jenne nearly as large as Timbuctoo. Sansanding 
would seem, from other accounts, to be rather larger. And as 
to the more southern cities on the Niger, the Journal of the 
Landers may satisfy any one, that at least half a dozen of 
them must be places of incomparably more consequence than the 
central city of Soudan.' Egga, for example, according to their 
account, ' is four miles long by two broad, and well built upon,' 
and yet several more populous towns are mentioned in the 
Journal, within a few pages of this. Clapperton makes the 
circumference of Kano, the greatest commercial city of Cen- 
.^ — i 

* Foreign Review. 
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tral Africa, fifteen miles, and yet estimates the population at 
only thirty or forty thousand. 

Again ; — Sidi Hamet told Riley that he accompanied a car- 
avan from Timbuctoo down the Niger, first travelling six days 
east, and then over fifty days in a southerly direction, till they 
came to a city which he calls Wassanah. Here accounts were 
given them of expeditions which descended the river, with 
slaves, three months, first south and then west, where they 
found pale people with large boats and guns which made a 
noise like thunder. There are strong marks of authenticity 
in this narrative. The river was unquestionably the Niger. 
What particular city Hamet refers to under the name of Was- 
sanah, admits of some doubt. We are inclined to think it was 
Rabba, which the Landers call an ' immensely large, populous 
and flourishing town,' an emporium for a vast neighboring ter- 
ritory, and regularly communicating with Timbuctoo to this 
day. The market is well supplied with slaves ; and these 
are sometimes purchased there ' by people inhabiting a country 
situated a good way down the Niger, and from thence they 
are delivered from hand to hand till they at length reach the 
sea.'f — Here, then, is the head of the slave commerce with 
the Europeans. Ivory is now a staple in the Rabba market ; 
and Hamet says that, in this region for the first time, he met 
with the animals which furnish it. The neighboring country, 
and the villages opposite and below, correspond in the two 
descriptions. Wassanah is built ' near the bank of the river, 
which runs past it nearly south,' and is quite wide, with high- 
lands on both sides, ' though not very near ; ' * and Rabba is 
' built on the slope of a gently rising hill, at the foot of which 
runs the Niger, with a breadth of two miles.' f 

The distance of the two places would seem to be about the 
same from certain remarkable rapids in the river above, which 
appear from the descriptions, respectively, to be those between 
Boossa and Yaoorie. Hamet speaks of the Wassanah boats, 
* made of great trees, cut off and hollowed out, that will hold 
ten, fifteen or twenty negroes ; ' and the Landers say, ' the ca- 
noes made here are particular of description, very much resem- 
bling an English punt, and generally formed from a single log.' 
Not to .pursue the speculation farther, the differences be- 
tween the two descriptions are such as are readily accounted 

* Riley. f See Landers' Journal. 
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for by the recent usurpation of the Falatahs. Now, Hamet 
estimates the population of Wassanah at twice that of Tim- 
buctoo ; so that, identifying his city with Rabba, and following 
as well as we can the rather vague description of the latter 
furnished by the Landers, who consider it the second city in 
the Falatah dominions, we should conclude that Caillie's esti- 
mate of Timbuctoo would have applied quite accurately even 
in Hamet's time, when the population was perhaps nearly at 
its maximum. 

3. The French traveller states, that the people of this 
city are Mahometans ; on which the Foreign Review remarks, 
that the dominant religion having been Paganism a few years 
back, it seems improbable that so complete a change should 
have taken place thus suddenly. 

This is one of those points in which a man like our traveller, 
—entertained exclusively by Mahometans, — tarrying in the 
place but a fortnight, — and occupied much of the time in taking 
his esquisses naives, as M. Jomard does him the honor to 
call them, — might naturally enough fall into an error. But 
we cannot regard either the premises or the conclusion of the 
Reviewer as decisive. He in the first place takes it for granted 
that Paganism has been the 'dominant religion.' Now all our 
accounts of Timbuctoo during the three centuries beginning 
with Leo Africanus, certainly favor an hypothesis just the re- 
verse of this. Leo himself speaks of a magnificent regal mosque; 
and Marmol, the Spaniard, found the government of the city 
in the hands of the Sheriff, Mahomet. A French account 
of Timbuctoo, of the date of 1764, cited by the Editor of 
Adams in his Appendix, as having been accurately drawn 
up by the Governor of Senegal, states without qualification that 
the inhabitants are Arabs.* Still, it appears probable that 
the true commercial as well as civil policy of perfect tolera- 
tion to all sects, — excepting perhaps Christians, — has been ob- 
served at all times. Park was told by a merchant at Benown, 
that it would not do for him to visit Timbuctoo, — ' Christians 
were looked upon there as the Devil's children, and enemies 
to the Prophet.' At Silla, where he took great pains to gain 
authentic information, he tells us that 'the hopes of acquiring 
wealth, and zeal for propagating their religion, have filled this 
extensive city with Moors and Mahometan converts ; the 

* Park. Phil. Edition, p. 248. 
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king himself and all the chief officers of state are Moors ; and 
they are said to be more severe and intolerant in their princi- 
ples, than any other of the Moorish tribes in this part of Africa. 
I was informed by a venerable old negro, that when he first 
visited Timbuctoo, he took up his lodging at a sort of public 
inn, the landlord of which, when he conducted him to his hut, 
spread a mat on the floor, saying, — "If you are a Mussulman, 
you are my friend, — sit down ; if you are a Kafir, you are my 
slave, and with this rope I will lead you to market." ' * Mr. 
Jackson says that the government, in his time, was reported 
to be in the hand of a divan of twelve men ' learned in the 
Koran,' and that all Jews visiting the city were obliged to be- 
come Mahometans. So, M. Dupuis believed, years since, 
in the existence of mosques and the prevalence of Mahom- 
etanism at Timbuctoo. On the whole, the latter would 
seem to have been uniformly an established religion from time 
immemorial ; add to which, that the Falatahs have recently inva- 
ded the city and assumed the government of it, — as all authori- 
ties seem to admit, — and Caillie's statement would appear on the 
whole to be at least the most plausible he could make. ' This,' 
say the Landers, ' is another of the effects of the Falatahs' 
spreading their conquests over the country, Wherever they 
become masters, the Mahometan religion follows.' Again, — 
(even the Quarterly admits that Timbuctoo is governed by one 
of these people :) — simply, 'in consequence of Ederesa having 
relinquished his authority in favor of Mallam Dembo, his subjects 
have become Mahometans, and this faith will no doubt short- 
ly spread through Yarriba.' f But enough upon this point. 

On the whole, none of the objections made to the personal 
narrative of Caillie appear to us to possess much weight, 
while many of them are really too trifling for notice, ft is 
needless to speculate upon the causes of so violent an assault 
upon his authenticity in any direction ; but most of them, 
we may safely say, have rather more connexion in their origin 
with the circumstances under which the Journal was ' got up,' 

* The same authority describes Genne (Jenne) as situated between 
the Niger and one of its branches ' like an island.' Park's information 
on this point was contradictory, and we have no other worthy of men- 
tion. Yet Caillie's statement, which agrees mainly with the Governor's, 
is bluntly discredited by his Reviewer, 
t Landers' Journal, Oct. 17th, 1830. 
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than with the intrinsic character of the materials furnished by 
Caillie. 

In regard to the Geographical Memoir, the map, and other 
scientific matter, which may be considered appendages to the 
narrative, we are free to say, with the Quarterly and Foreign 
Reviews-, that we do not receive them as valuable additions to 
our knowledge of the African continent, come from what 
source they may. Caillie was not sufficiently qualified to 
make accurate observations or calculations of a scientific na- 
ture, to be implicitly followed in opposition to those of 
Rennell, Park and others who preceded him. Besides, he 
had no astronomical instruments, and no watch ; and his dis- 
tances were estimated from experiments previously made at 
Sierra Leone, where he accustomed himself to traverse a meas- 
ured space, and observe the time which it occupied. ' The 
latitude and longitude of Timbuctoo, in particular, remain to 
be settled upon data of a different description from these. 

But, whatever be said of portions of the work which depend 
for their value on complete scientific accuracy, we see no rea- 
son for the sentence which the Foreign Review pronounces 
upon Caillie, of being morally disabled from all future authen- 
ticity, — especially since that respectable authority does not 
hesitate to receive the whole of his 'personal narrative ' as 
genuine and authentic. This admission alone, — and we do not 
see how they could honestly admit less, — apparently furnishes 
a method, which they nevertheless think is wanting, ' by which 
to separate the true statements of M. Caillie from the fabri- 
cations of his Editor. J How these are to rob the intrepid 
traveller of the credit of what he has done, or of the possibili- 
ty of doing something more hereafter, we do not perceive. 
It would seem, on the contrary, as the Reviewer would fain 
hope, that ' with more ample means and adequate instruction, 
(in which it were unjust to himself to forget his deficiency) 
' great benefit may yet accrue to science ' from his exertions, 
maugre both the esquisses natves, and the observation of Orion. 



